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THE EDITOR. 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
U. S. Naval Base 
‘ ) Newport, Rhode Island 
~ Statement by the President 
ie | have today signed into law H. R. 13247, the National Defense Education Acct. 


This Act, which is an emergency undertaking to be terminated after four years, 
will in that time do much to strengthen our American system of education so that it can 
meet the broad and increasing demands imposed upon it by considerations of basic 
national security. 

While the Congress did not see fit to provide a limited number of National Defense 
scholarships which | recommended as an incentive to our most promising youth, | con- 
sider this Act to be a sound and constructive piece of legislation. 

Much remains to be done to bring American education to levels consistent with 
the needs of our society. The Federal government having done its share, the people 
of the country, working through their local and State governments and through private 
agencies, must now redouble their efforts toward this end. 


db way LM F Paton 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1958. 
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Commissioner Derthick Takes Prompt Action 


Toward Implementing Act 


NDER DATES of August 29 and September 4, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education L. G. Derthick 
addressed letters to the chief State school officers 
and to presidents of colleges and universities inform- 
ing them that the President had signed into law the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. The Com- 
missioner enclosed with his letters a copy of the digest 
of the act as printed below, and called attention to 
those titles of the measure which were of direct con- 
cern to the recipients. He also enclosed copies of the 
tables printed below showing amounts of money au- 
thorized and initially appropriated to give effect to 
the act. 


To the chief State school officers, Commissioner 
Derthick wrote: 


The passage of this act is a milestone in the 
long and friendly relationship between the Office 
of Education and the chief State school officers. 
We covet your guidance and counsel from the 
outset in planning our joint responsibilities for 
the administration of the new act. For myself 
and my colleagues, let me assure you we shall 
be ever mindful that the role of the Office of 
Education is one of leadership without domina- 
tion and assistance without interference... . 
We expect you and your representatives to 
share responsibility in the preparation of spe- 
cific information and guides. The process of 
developing such materials to implement the act 
will go forward without interruption until the 
job is done. 


In his letter to the presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities, the Commissioner said: 


We believe that this act presents an extraor- 
dinary opportunity to strengthen the long and 
friendly relationships between the Office of Edu- 
cation and the colleges and universities of the 
country. For my part, I want to assure you 
that in its administration we shall strive within 
the spirit of this act to serve the best interests 
of American higher education. 
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Organization for Administration of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1959 


To discharge the responsibilities assigned him 
by the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
Commissioner Derthick has designated divisions 
of the Office of Education to assist with the adminis- 
tration of this measure. The divisions assigned 
primary responsibility are shown below. 


1, Division of Higher Education 
Title II—Student Loans 
Title I[V—National Defense Fellowships 
Title V—Part B: Guidance Institutes 
Title VI—Language Development 


2. Division of State and Local School Systems 
Title I1I—Grants to States for Sciences 
Mathematics, and Foreign Languages 
Title V—Part A: Counseling and Guid- 
ance Grants 
Title X—Grants to States for Statistical 
Services 


3. Division of Statistics and Research Services 


Title VII—New Fducational Media 


4, Division of Vocational Education 
Title VIII—Area Vocational Programs 
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Summary of National Defense Education Act of 1958 


General Provisions: Title | 


Policies and definitions. This title sets forth con- 
gressional findings and policy declarations; prohibits 
Federal control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution or school system; and 
defines several terms as used throughout the act 
(and in this summary), the most important of which 
are: 


State means the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Institution of higher education means an educational institu- 
tion which is located in a State and which (1) admits as 
regular students only graduates from secondary schools or 
the equivalent; (2) is legally authorized to provide a program 
of education beyond secondary education; (3) awards a 
bachelor’s degree or provides at least a 2-year program 
acceptable for full credit toward a bachelor’s degree; (4) 
is a public or other nonprofit institution; and (5) is ac- 
credited, or has its credits fully accepted, on transfer, by not 
less than three accredited institutions. 


State education agency means the State board of education 
or other State officer or agency primarily responsible for 
public elementary or secondary schools. 


Loans to Students in Institutions of Higher Education: Title Il 


Purpose: To provide Federal assistance in the 
establishment, at institutions of higher education, 
of student loan funds for making low interest 
loans to students to pursue their education at such 
institutions. Generally, the Federal Government 
will contribute 90 percent of the capital of these 
funds, and the institutions 10 percent. 


Appropriations authorized: $47,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959; $75,000,000 for fiscal 
1960; $82,500,000 for fiscal 1961; $90,000,000 for 
fiscal 1962; and for the next 3 fiscal years, the sums 
necessary to enable students who have received a 
loan for any school year ending before July 1, 1962, 
to continue or complete their education. 


Allotments to States: Sums appropriated for the first 
4 fiscal years would be allotted among the States 
on the basis of the relative number of persons en- 
rolled full time in institutions of higher education in 
each State. Sums appropriated for the next 3 
years would be allotted as the Commissioner of 
Education finds necessary to carry out the purposes 
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for which these appropriations are made. If the 
total Federal contribution requested by institutions 
in any State is less than the State’s allotment for 
any year, the-unused portion of the allotment may 
be reallotted among the other States on the basis 
of the orginal allotment formula. 


Applications: Applications by institutions for Fed- 
eral capital contributions are filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Education on or before dates set by him. 
If approvable applications from institutions of 
higher education in any State exceed that’ State’s 
allotment for any year, the State’s allotment is 
distributed among these institutions on the basis of 
the amounts of Federal contributions requested by 
each. No institution may receive more than 
$250,000 in Federal contributions in any one fiscal 
year. 


Agreements with institutions: An agreement for the 
establishment of a student loan fund to which the 
Federal Government will contribute must (1) provide 
for deposit in the fund of a contribution by the 
institution of not less than one-ninth of the Federal 
contribution, and for deposit of all principal and 
interest collected on student loans; (2) provide that 
the loan fund may be used only for loans to students 
and for paying litigation expenses in connection with 
collections; (3) provide that in the selection of 
students for loans, special consideration shall be 
given to (a) students with a superior academic back- 
ground who express a desire to teach in elementary 
or secondary schools, (b) students whose academic 
background indicates a superior capacity or prepara- 
tion in science, mathematics, engineering, or a 
modern foreign language; (4) provide for making 
loans from the fund reasonably available (to the 
extent of moneys in the fund) to all eligible students 
in the institution who need loans. 


Terms of students loans: The following are the prin- 
cipal terms of any loan from a student loan fund 
established under the act: 


Students eligible: To be eligible for a loan, a student 
must (a) be in need of the amount of the loan to pur- 
sue a course of study at the institution; (b) be capable 
of maintaining good standing in such course; and (c) 
have been accepted for enrollment as a full-time 
student; or, if already attending an institution, be 
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in good standing and in full-time attendance as an 
undergraduate or graduate student. 


Amount: No student may be loaned over $1,000 in 
any year or over $5,000 in the aggregate. 


Interest: 3 percent per year on the unpaid balance 
beginning with the date on which repayment of the 
loan is to begin. 


Repayment: Begins 1 year after a borrower ceases to 
pursue a full-time course of study at an institution of 
higher education and ends 11 years thereafter, unless 
the repayment period is extended for good cause 
shown. The borrower may, however, accelerate his 
repayments. 


Waiver of interest and postponement of payment: This 
will be done while the borrower is attending an 
institution of higher education and during any period, 
not to exceed 3 years, during which the borrower is a 
member of the Armed Forces. 


Cancellation for service as teacher: Up to one-half of 
any loan (plus interest) is cancelled for service as a 
full-time teacher in a public elementary or secondary 
school in a State, at the rate of 10 percent of the 
amount of the loan plus interest for each complete 
academic year of such service. 


Cancellation upon death or permanent disability: Upon 
death or permanent and total disability, the loan is 
cancelled. 


Nature of student contract: The loan must be evi- 
denced by note or other writing, but no security or 
endorsement may be required unless the borrower is 
a minor not legally able to create a binding obligation, 
in which case either security or endorsement may be 
required. 


Liquidation of loan funds: Between June 30 and 
September 30, 1966 (or earlier as respects amounts 
in any student loan fund not required in the foresee- 
able future) the balance in the fund (or portion not 
required, as the case may be), is distributed between 
the Federal Government and the institution on the 
basis of their relative contributions to the capital of 
the fund. However. additional payments are made 
to institutions to cover losses in principal or interest 
resulting from cancellation for service as a full-time 
teacher in a public elementary or secondary school. 


Federal loans to institutions: The act authorizes an 
appropriation of $25,000,000 for Federal loans to 
institutions with whom agreements have been made 
for the establishment of student loan funds, to help 
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them finance their share of the capital contributions 
to theirfunds. ‘These loans are made only to institu- 
tions unable to secure funds from other sources on 
reasonable terms, must be paid in not over 15 years, 
and bear interest at a rate adequate to cover the 
cost of the funds to the United States Treasury, the 
costs of the Commissioner of Education in adminis- 
tering this part of the program, and probable losses. 


Financial Assistance for Strengthening Science, Mathematics, 
and Modern Foreign Language Instruction: Title Ill 


Types of programs: This title authorizes three related 
programs: 


A. A program of grants to State educational agencies 
for projects of local educational agencies for the ac- 
quisition of laboratory or other special equipment 
for science, mathematics, or modern foreign language 
teaching in public elementary or secondary schools 
or junior colleges, and for minor remodeling of 
laboratory or other space to be used for such 
equipment; 


B. A program of loans to nonprofit, private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for the same types of 
projects; and 


C. A program of grants to State educational agencies 
for expansion or improvement of supervisory or re- 
lated services in public elementary and secondary 
schools and junior colleges in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language instruction, and for 
administration of the program set forth in A, 
above. 


Appropriations authorized: $70 million for each of 
the 4 fiscal years 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962 is authorized 
to be appropriated for programs A and B. Twelve 
percent of the amounts appropriated for any such 
year are reserved for loans under program B, and the 
remainder is available for program A. $5 million 
annually for each of these 4 years is authorized to be 
appropriated for program C grants. 


Program A—Grants to States for science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language instruction equipment 


Allotment: Up to 2 percent of the aggregate amount 
appropriated for programs A and B for any year is 
allotted among Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Islands according 
to their respective needs. The remainder (exclusive 
of the 12 percent reserved for loans under program B) 
is allotted to the 48 States and the District of Colum- 
bia on the basis of a statutory formula which takes 
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into account the school-age populations (5 to 17, in- 
clusive) of these States and their incomes per school- 
age child; these allotments remain available for pay- 
ment for projects until the end of the fiscal year 
following the year for which the allotment is made. 


Matching: States or local school systems must match 
Federal funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 


State plans: Any State desiring to receive payments 
under this program must submit to the Commissioner 
of Education, through its State educational agency, 
a State plan which (1) sets forth a program under 
which Federal funds will be expended solely for 
projects approved by the State agency for acquisition 
of laboratory or other special equipment (including 
audiovisual materials and equipment and printed 
materials, but excluding textbooks) suitable for use 
in providing education in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages in public elementary or 
secondary schools or junior colleges, and for minor 
remodeling of laboratory or other space used for 
such equipment; (2) sets forth principles for deter- 
mining the priority of such projects in the State; 
(3) provides an opportunity for a hearing before the 
State agency to any applicant for a project; (4) pro- 
vides for State standards for laboratory or other 
special equipment acquired with these Federal funds; 
(5) sets forth a program under which funds paid to 
the State under program C will be expended solely 
for the permitted purposes (see below); and (6) pro- 
vides for necessary fiscal procedures and reports. 


Program B—Loans to nonprofit, private schools 


Allotment: The 12 percent of each year’s appropria- 
tion for programs A and B, which is reserved for 
program B, will be allotted among the States on the 
basis of the number of persons enrolled in private, 
nonprofit elementary and secondary schools in the 
States. 


Loan conditions: Loans are made by the Commis- 
sioner to private, nonprofit elementary or secondary 
schools for the same purposes for which grants to 
States under program A can be used. The schools 
must make applications containing information 
deemed necessary by the Commissioner, the loan 
agreements will be subject to conditions necessary to 
protect the financial interest of the United States, 
and the loans will bear interest at a rate equal to 
one-fourth of 1 percent plus a percentage equal to the 
current average yield on all outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States as of the last day of 
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the preceding month, and be repayable in not more 
than 10 years. 


Program C—Grants to States for State supervisory 
services 


Allotment: Up to 2 percent of the amount appro- 
priated for this program for any year is allotted 
among Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands, according to their 
respective needs. The remainder is allotted to the 
48 States and the District of Columbia on the basis of 
their school-age populations, but the allotment to 
any such State cannot be less than $20,000. 


Matching: The States must match these Federal 
grants on a dollar-for-dollar basis for each fiscal year 
after the first fiscal year. 


Use of Federal funds: These grants are available 
solely for (a) expansion or improvement of super- 
visory or related services in public elementary or 
secondary schools in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, engineering, and foreign language, and (d) 
the administration of the State plan for this program 
and program A. 


State plan: In order to qualify for these grants, the 
State must have submitted a State plan meeting the 
requirements for program A above. 


National Defense Fellowships—Title IV 


Purpose: To increase the numbers of students in 
graduate programs, particularly students interested 
in teaching in institutions of higher education. 


Number of fellowships authorized: 1,000 fellowships 
may be awarded during the fiscal year 1959 and 1,500 
during each of the 3 succeeding years. 


Terms of fellowships: Individuals receiving fellow- 
ships must be accepted for study in graduate 
programs of institutions of higher education, which 
programs are approved by the Commissioner of 
Education. To have a graduate program approved, 
the institution must apply to the Commissioner and 
he must find that the program is a new program or an 
existing program which has been expanded; that the 
program or the expansion will increase the facilities 
available for graduate training of college or university 
teachers and will promote a wider geographical dis- 
tribution of such facilities; and that in accepting 
persons for graduate study in these programs, 
preference will be given to persons interested in 
teaching in the institutions of higher education. 


Fellowship stipends: Each holder of a fellowship will 
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receive $2,000 for the first year of graduate study, 
$2,200 for the second year, and $2,400 for the third 
year, plus $400 each year for each dependent. 


Duration of fellowship: Fellowships are for periods of 
study, not in excess of 3 academic years, during 
which the holder maintains satisfactory proficiency 
in, and devotes full time to, study or research in the 
field in which the fellowship was awarded, in an 
institution of higher education, and does not engage 
in gainful employment (other than part-time employ- 
ment by the institution in teaching, research, or 
similar activities, approved by the Commissioner of 
Education). 


Cost-of-education payments to institutions: The insti- 
tution of higher education which a fellowship holder 
attends will be paid that portion of the cost of the 
new graduate program, or of the expansion of the 
existing program, in which the fellow is pursuing his 
course of study, which is reasonably attributable to 
him—but not more than $2,500 per year per fellow. 


Guidance, Counseling, and Testing; Identification and Encour- 
agement of Able Students: Title V 


Types of Programs: This title authorizes two related 
programs: 


A. Grants to State educational agencies to assist 


them to establish and maintain programs of testing 
and of guidance and counseling, in secondary schools; 


B. Federal contracts with institutions of higher 
education to provide institutes which will provide 
training to improve the qualifications of counseling 
and guidance personnel in secondary schools. 


Program A—Grants to States 


Appropriations authorized: $15,000,000 for fiscal 
1959 and for each of the next 3 fiscal years. 


Allotment: Up to 2 percent of the amount appro- 
priated for any year is allotted to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands according to their respective needs. The 
remainder is allotted to the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia on the basis of their school-age popula- 
tions, with a $20,000 minimum. 


Matching: The States must match these Federal 
funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis for each fiscal year 
after the first fiscal year. 


State plans: To participate in this program, a State, 
through its State educational agency, must submit 
to the Commissioner of Education a State plan 
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which (1) sets forth a program of testing secondary 
school students to identify those with outstanding 
aptitudes and ability, and shows the means of testing 
it will use, (2) sets forth a program of guidance and 
counseling in its public secondary schools to advise 
students of courses of study best suited for them and 
to encourage outstanding students to complete high 
school, take the courses needed for admission to insti- 
tutions of higher education, and enter such institu- 
tions, and (3) provides for necessary fiscal procedures 
and reports. 


Testing in private schools: If a participating State is 
not authorized by its law to pay for the testing of 
students in private or other secondary schools in the 
State, the Commissioner of Education will arrange 
for the testing of these students in a manner com- 
parable to the testing done by a State, and pay the 
Federal share of the costs out of the State’s allotment. 


Program B—Guidance and Counseling Institutes 


Appropriations authorized: $6,250,000 for fiscal year 
1959, and $7,250,000 for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years. 


Contracts with institutions: The Commissioner of 
Education will contract with institutions of higher 
education for short-term or regular session institutes 
to provide training to improve the qualifications of 
persons engaged in counseling and guidance of 
students in secondary school, or of teachers preparing 
to engage in this work. 


Stipends to trainees: Trainees at these institutes who 
are engaged or preparing to engage in public second- 
ary school guidance and counseling will receive 
stipends of $75 a week during their training, plus 
$15 a week for each of their dependents. 


Modern Foreign Language Development: Title VI 


Types of Programs: This title authorizes two related 
programs: 

A. Federal contracts with institutions of higher 
education for paying one-half of the costs of estab- 
lishing and operating centers for teaching modern 
foreign languages (and related instruction necessary 
to a full understanding of the countries involved) 
as to which the Commissioner of Education finds 
that there is a national need for persons proficient 
in such languages, or that adequate instruction in the 
languages is not readily available in this country; 


B. Federal contracts with institutions of higher edu- 
cation for short-term or regular institutes for ad- 
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vanced training for persons engaged in, or preparing 
for, teaching (or supervising or training teachers) of 
modern foreign languages in elementary or secondary 
schools. 


Appropriations authorized: $8,000,000 annually for 
fiscal 1959, and each of the next 3 years, for program 
A (and for Office of Education research and studies 
in support of this program); and $7,250,000 for each 
of these years for program B. 


Stipends for trainees: Trainees attending program A 
centers may be paid stipends in amounts determined 
by the Commissioner but only upon assurance that 
the recipients will be available for teaching a modern 
foreign language in an institution of higher education 
or for other service of a public nature. Stipends 
at the rate of $75 a week, plus $15 for each dependent, 
will be paid trainees at program B institutes who are 
or will be engaged in teaching (or supervising or 
training teachers of) modern foreign languages at 
public elementary or secondary schools. 


Research and Experimentation in More Effective Use of Televi- 
sion, Radio, Motion Pictures and Related Media for Educa- 
tional Purposes: Title VII 


Research and experimentation: This title authorizes 
the Commissioner of Education to make grants to 
public or nonprofit agencies, organizations and indi- 
viduals, and contracts with public or private agencies, 
organizations and individuals, for projects of re- 
search and experimentation on this subject. All 
such grants or contracts must be approved by the 
Advisory Committee on New Educational Media 
which this title sets up to perform this function 
and otherwise advise the Commissioner in his 
administration of the title. 


Dissemination of information on new educational 
media: 'To disseminate such information to State 
and local education agencies and institutions of 
higher education, the title also authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Education, directly or through grants or 
contracts, to study the need for increased use of 
these media, prepare and publish materials useful 
in encouraging and making better use of such media 
for educational purposes, and provide technical as- 
sistance to State and local educational agencies and 


institutions of higher education in the use of such | 


media. 


Appropriations authorized: $3,000,000 for fiscal 1959, 
and $5,000,000 for each of the next 3 years. 
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Area Vocational Education Programs: Title VIll 


General: This title amends the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946 to add a new title (Title III) authorizing 
grants to States to assist them in training individuals 
for employment as highly skilled technicians in occu- 
pations requiring scientific knowledge in fields neces- 
sary for the national defense. 


Appropriations authorized: $15,000,000 for fiscal 1959 
and for each of the next 3 fiscal years. 


Allotment: Annual appropriations are allotted to the 
States (defined to mean the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, and Guam) on the basis of the aggre- 
gate amounts apportioned to the States under the 
other Federal-State vocational education programs. 
Amounts of their allotments unused by any States 
will be reallotted (on the same basis) to the other 
States. 


| Matching: States must match Federal funds dollar- 
for-dollar. States may not use funds under this title 
,to reduce the State of local funds being spent for 
other Federal-State vocational education programs, 
but such State or local funds in excess of amounts 
necessary for matching Federal grants under such 
other programs may be used to match funds under 
this title. 


Use of Federal Funds: Generally, Federal grants un- 
der this title may be used for the same types of 
services, supplies, and expenses for which other 
Federal grants for vocational education may be used, 
but the types of training which may be financed are 
limited by the definition of “area vocational edu- 
cation program” in the title and by the provision 
(already referred to) that other Federal funds must 
be used exclusively for the training of individuals 
designed to fit them for useful employment as highly 
skilled technicians in recognized occupations re- 
quiring scientific knowledge, as determined by the 
State Board of Vocational Education for the State, 
in fields necessary for the national defense. 


State Plans: States wishing to participate in the new 
title must amend their vocational education plans 
(under other vocational education grant programs) 
to include a new part which (1) designates the State 
Board as the sole administering agency; (2) provides 
minimum qualifications for teachers, teacher-train- 
ers, supervisors, directors and others having responsi- 
bilities under the new part, (3) shows the plans, 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Table 1.—National Defense Education Act of 1958 (P. L. 864, 85th Cong., 2d Sess.) 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES UNDER INITIAL APPROPRIATION OF $40,000,000 FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1959—Revised 
[Only those allotments are here included which are calculable by specific formula-provisions in the act] 






























































TITLE II TITLE III TITLE V— | TITLE VIII 
PART A Sum of allot- 
ments calcu- 
lated under 
Financial assistance for strengthening science, : specific for- 
mathematics, and modern foreign language Guidance, mulas (does 
State Loans to instruction counseling, : not include 
students in and testing; |Area vocational!  ajiotments 
cnetteutinns identification education made on a 
of higher For acquisition For loans to and encour- Program nonformula 
education of equipment | For adminis- nonprofit agement of basis) 
and minor tration private able students 
remodeling schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
AGGREGATE UNITED STATES_______-_| $6,000,000 | $16,720,000 $1,350,006 $2, 280,000 $5,400,000 $3, 750, 000 $35,500, 6000 
Continental United States__.___________- 5, 950, 085 16, 340, 000 1,323,000 2, 241, 036 5,292,000 3,605, 712 34, 751,833 
88, 625 484, 148 21, 927 11, 725 115, 359 104, 707 826, 491 
39, 705 144, 099 20, 000 10, 231 37, 865 18, 430 270, 330 
47, 553 266, 565 20, 000 . 430 63, 515 77,977 480, 040 
571, 699 824, 189 74, 656 124, 630 392, 763 170, 450 2, 158, 387 
81, 116 168, 833 000 15, 290 51, 436 31, O84 367, 759 
83, 211 134, 137 20, 000 35, 328 63, 922 32, 821 369, 419 
11, 657 25, 913 20, 000 , 209 20, 000 , 227 102, 006 
106, 456 371, 302 21, 618 21, 195 113, 730 55, 687 689, 988 
98, 290 561, 606 25, 436 » 452 133, 816 111, 575 938, 175 
22; 810 91, 170 20, 000 2, 846 22, 393 21, 879 181, 098 
305, 718 589, 809 52, 393 209, 930 275, 639 156, 854 1, 590, 343 
174, 357 435, 475 26, 622 49, 752 140, 059 97, 741 924, 
113, 971 304, 414 20, 000 , 604 , 180 86, 126 646, 295 
97, 508 215, 328 20, 000 19, 016 64, 329 55, 375 471, 556 
77, 472 448, 264 20, 302 , 464 106, 808 106, 588 791, 898 
105, 125 452, 818 20, 508 54, 563 107, 894 74, 192 815, 100 
22, 858 110, 240 20, 000 5, 613 29, 586 , 221, 361 
Marland CREE Fiber ORR is 3 81, 525 252, 681 x 48, 443 88, 351 44, 892 535, 892 
EE LENE RII. 249, 680 326, 935 25,977 105, 015 36, 64, 616 908, 889 
ER Fis LAR EO Be a 255, 618 672, 170 46, 022 121, 009 242, 117 128, 869 1, 465, 805 
ER ee ee eee Se Se 135, 149 366, 287 20, 000 59, 717 105, 044 87, 533 773, 730 
OS EE ae a ee ee 65, 71 343, 458 20, 000 8, 451 81, 837 99, 072 618, 537 
RN oe ee ae ce nS 142, 068 372, 191 23, 398 60, 021 123, 094 105, 703 826, 475 
NEE a ee 8 es eee 23, 549 74, 937 , 000 7,614 21, 850 20, 197 168, 147 
PUN a eg oe ee 57, 263 152, 036 20, 000 19, 273 43, 429 43, 442 335, 443 
RN ele Se cin Ce oe ee ee 4, 363 15, 951 20, 000 ‘1, 647 20, 000 17, 227 79, 188 
ee ee EET ate a a ee 24, 655 56, 038 20, 000 14, 623 , 17, 227 152, 543 
New on EE Ee ES 107, 448 328, 362 29, 744 119, 286 156, 481 65, 494 , 815 
New } Mexico ey ee ee ete ee 24, 987 131, 001 q 10, 964 31, 215 20, 188 238, 355 
eT Ec coghe stu eakgusnus kee eaeas ae 623, 442 930, 413 84, 279 341, 798 443, 385 213, 526 2, 636, 843 
PE EN on enw eke ee ona bunecee canes 138, 216 667, 548 30, 234 6, 415 159, 059 150, 786 8 ~ 258 
ES Saree © 1 oe Re ee ee 25, 249 93, 409 20, 000 7,485 22, 257 28, 597 196, 997 
CO ARE NE ee NE Plea! ph 0 273, 764 743, 835 52, 858 141, 852 278, 082 161, 101 1, 651, 492 
SS ee ee SER ee ere 2a Seen ween 110, 097 286, 437 20, 000 , 590 73, 422 , 821 564, 367 
RR uiamiccchereckcdsutsueaneneenncesus 73, 393 170, 362 20, 000 12, 430 , 286 38, 247 368, 718 
Pennsylvania... 354, 192 939, 795 61, 500 232, 905 323, 547 193, 080 2, 105, 019 
Rhode Island... 31, 755 62, 122 20, 000 21, 190 23, 615 18, 293 176, 975 
South Carolina. 65, 687 379, 915 20, 000 3, 888 90, 523 76, 698 636, 711 
South Dakota_- 27, 375 96, 262 20, 000 6, 343 22, 936 28, 215 201, 131 
Tennessee. --__ 110, 227 494, 965 22, 417 12, 125 117, 937 111, 587 869, 258 
Dn wicket escswétdende tie Maaeeiatinn ctiees 344, 690 1, 111, 421 57, 217 54, 306 301, 019 187, 120 2,055, 773 
2S Scape ae Raine erie hee nom 60, 460 123, 628 20, 000 1, 989 30, 400 17, 227 253, 704 
ER. a cuwhonnciie seeccnee bleiben 20, 016 46, 350 20, 000 7, 547 20, 000 17, 227 131,] 
1. SRG Eee Rb ohh erat, 96, 624 , 360 23,217 18, 821 122, 144 97, 768 824, 934 
ee eg, RE ne ae ne aes ee meee ee 105, 572 241, 284 , 000 19, 572 83, 465 52, 142 522, 035 
ONE NR 6 Re ee ee 52, 806 299, 031 20, 000 6, 424 71, 251 62, 242 511, 754 
Nc dedskalchacdinck nsucwanciuatet need 135, 462 392, 773 22; 675 92; 418 119; 294 93, 103 855, 725 
ey epee ee 9, 627 » 286 , 000 1, 742 20, 000 17, 227 103, 882 
ee SS ee eee ee 71, 276 38, 447 20, 000 10, 855 20, 000 18, 468 179, 046 
49,915 1 380, 000 1 27,000 38, 964 1108, 000 144, 288 2 748,167 
1, 347 1) (1) 871 (1) 17, 227 (2) 
432 &} (1) 214 f RRR ee Fe SK tS 
171 (1) (1) 1, 061 1) 10, 209 3) 
14, 465 1) (1) 12, 725 (1) 17, 794 (2) 
33, 500 1) ti 22, 989 t 93, 954 ts} 
Uh cok ience eens! 1) 1) % 1) wd 2) 


























1 Allotments to Alaska, Canal Zone, etc., to be determined by the Commissioner of E ducation, under sec. 1008 of the act. 
3 Undetermined, pending apportionment "of funds for Alaska, Canal Zone, etc. See footnote 1, above. 
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Table 2.—National Defense Education Act of 1958 (P. L. 864, 85th Cong., 2d Sess.) 
AUTHORIZATION OF ALLOTMENTS TO STATES FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1959 
(The authorization is the upper limit of the amount which may be pny x paee by wae under the act. (The actual appropriation for fiscal 1959 is less 


[Only those sections of the act are here included which contain specific formula-provisions for the apportionment of funds.] 



































TITLE II TITLE Ill TITLE V— | TITLE VIII 
PART A 
Sum of allot- 
os ments calcu- 
Financial assistance for strengthening science, a 
mathematics, and modern foreign language Guidance, mulas (does 
State Loans to instruction counseling, aot iacleds 
students in and testing; jArea vocational)  sijotments 
institutions identification education sie én 4 
of higher For acquisition For loans to and encour- Program nonformula 
education of equipment | For adminis- nonprofit agement of basis) 
and minor tration private able students 
remodeling schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
AGGREGATE UNITED STATES. ...---- $47,500,000 | $61,600,000 | $5,000,000 $8,400,000 | $15,000,000 | $15,000,000 | $152,500,000 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. ----- 47,104,839 60, 200, 000 4,900, 000 8, 256, 448 14, 700, 000 14, 422, 851 149, 584, 138 
701, 618 1, 783, 704 106, 615 43, 199 323, 018 418, 827 3, 376, 981 
314, 333 530, 890 34, 995 37, 694 106, 026 73, 722 7, 
376, 461 982, 081 58, 701 16, 32 177, 850 311, 906 1, 923, 321 
4, 525, 953 3, 036, 487 362, 993 459, 163 1, 099, 783 681, 801 10, 166, 180 
642, 167 622, 016 47, 538 56, 3 144, 028 124, 337 1, 636, 416 
658, 751 494, 188 59,077 130, 158 178, 990 131, 284 1, 652, 448 
92, 281 95, 470 20, 000 26, 561 34, 582 68, 908 337, 802 
842, 774 1, 367, 956 105, 110 78, 088 318, 458 222, 750 2, 935, 136 
778, 125 2, 069, 074 123, 674 27, 455 374, 701 298 3, 819, 327 
180, 580 335, 890 20, 696 10, 484 62, 704 87, 515 697, 
2, 420, 267 2, 172, 979 254, 747 773, 423 771, 824 627, 416 7, 020, 656 
1, 380, 328 , 604, 380 129, 443 183, 297 92, 182 390, 965 4, 080, 595 
902, 270 1, 121, 523 79, 648 131, 174 241, 314 344, 505 2, 820, 434 
771, 937 793, 313 59, 454 70, 058 180, 1 221, 5 , 096, 392 
613, 319 1, 651, 501 713 119, 603 299, 0 426, 351 3, 208, 564 
832, 243 1, 668, 278 99, 717 201, 022 302, 117 296, 768 3, 400, 145 
180, 962 406, 147 27, 344 57, 522 82, 845 92, 256 847, 076 
Maviand Lien alsssstesg aaltepet tnehte ds tnineiesabiebciaaiit 645, 407 930, 931 81, 655 178, 476 247, 394 179, 569 2, 263, 432 
Ps + ntciamnuidccergtubsccenonegaa 1, 976, 636 1, 204, 497 126, 308 386, 382, 682 8, 4, 335, 483 
a. ss widen wabeedcnaeinnshaweebiteiods 23, 643 2, 476, 417 223, 767 445, 821 677, 959 515, 477 , 363, 
OSS RE DAO E TAAL SOP LA 1, 069, 933 1, 349, 480 97, 083 20, 294, 137 350, 130 3, 380, 772 
PEL Lh cukscdadasionncccecstendecaeacs 520, 273 1, 265, 373 75, 634 31, 137 229, 153 396, 286 2, 517, 856 
Re et es 1, 124, 704 1, 371, 230 113, 765 221, 131 344, 422, 814 3, 598, 324 
PER. dc ccccckedbencsdécccdcdsbbeadacsuue’ 186, 431 276, 084 20, 194 28, 051 61, 183 80, 788 652, 731 
OS ESS 453, 329 560, 132 40, 138 71, 00. 1, 607 173, 766 1, 419, 977 
PNR in cennncncosscincnccdddsdedutacsaen 34, 541 58, 767 20, 000 6, 21, 281 68, 908 209, 563 
Saar eee 195, 184 206, 457 ono 53, 876 47, 503 68, 908 591, 928 
BN Nic ck enas cede ssinssacheddenesatuene 850, 627 1, 209, 753 | 144, 620 439, 475 438, 165 261, 975 3, 344, 615 
eS eR PSN SIC BEE OME 197, 817 482, 636 | 28, 849 40, 3 87, 80, 750 917, 851 
Sits ech nwetidantidsbadeudadaganncake 4, 935, 583 3, 427, 840 409, 778 1, 259, 253 1, 241, 531 854, 102 12, 128, 087 
Sin oconecacietetousesucetedpet 1, 094, 213 2, 459, 388 147, 004 23, 633 445, 385 603, 146 4, 772, 769 
pO ee eee eS eas had 199, 887 344, 137 20, 570 27, 578 62, 324 114, 389 768, 885 
Wh «1 i mcbanedenyis o-cunmaebtiaacameedowinhie 2, 167, 297 2, 740, 446 257, 005 522, 611 8, 644, 40 7, 1tu, 428 
Gis pa ctasicckddnsbansecsucknoresanewe 871, 599 1, 055, 296 67, 857 27, 964 205, 592 267, 282 2, 495, 590 
eRe SRE — 581, 029 627, 650 |: 50, 172 45, 794 52, 152, 987 1, @9, 641 
NG cnadmcatduecdadled wedcadmite 2, 804, 019 3, 462, 401 299, 024 858, 068 905, 972 772, 321 9, 101, 805 
NE Rcd ceviccncoeebnadduataynbedpend 251, 394 228, 869 21, 825 78,0 66, 124 73, 174 719, 456 
CE NR dccennsccecnsssvnsastnontceke 520, 025 1, 399, 685 83, 662 14, 324 253, 474 306, 791 2, 577, 961 
icc cnncoessésaconnsntiencusaese 216, 718 354, 651 21, 198 o 6A, 2 112, 860 , 793, 021 
Nas can anaxttnoenducnaddaveiadot cet 872, 634 1 5 823, 554 108, 998 44, 672 330, 239 446, 347 3, 626, 444 
SRS. 4 cacdwdintgbbnsaniddmmeeiansaawieoune 2, 728, 794 4, 094, 710 278, 203 200, 075 842, 748, 481 8, 893, 152 
ee rere 478, 644 455, 471 28, 096 7, 328 85, 125 68, 1, 123, 572 
iv ondadutkevkcudcthdcsvdecsbabinsesees 158, 170, 762 20, 900 27, 33, 822 68, 479, 758 
i cnc scurkig hangin acme pueiai aba cancganell 764, 939 1, 718, 169 112, 887 69, 339 342, 020 391, 073 3, 398, 427 
WB io nttenicctncdinceccucdsapesiaccacsun 835, 776 888, 940 77, 109 233, 713 208, 569 2; 316, 246 
We Ia vaednccncncnccccunesencsncceull 418, 045 1, 101, 693 65, 851 23, 668 199, 511 248, 96 2, 057, 737 
Wheesasta ORIOLE SETI OE TE Ke 1, 072, 409 1, 447, 058 110, 253 , 489 334, 039 372, 414 , 676, 662 
OO ESE A EER a ee 76, 215 130, 000 20, 000 6, 417 29, 262 68, 908 30, 
Doone of 3 RRR RSSS RAS 564, 265 141, 646 20, 39, 51, 303 73, 873 891, 077 
Outlying parts of the United States. -____ 395, 161 11,400, 000 1100, 000 143, 552 1 300,000 577,149 2,915,862 
10, 666 1) (1) 3, 208 1) 68, 908 (3) 
3, 420 f} (1) 789 f Be ee ete (2) 
1, 350 1) 3,910 1) 40, 834 (2) 
ii 114, 514 ) 1) 46, 881 1) 71, 175 3) 
PE DD canpanéeneetacenenimenmanediel 265, 211 f 1) 84, 697 1) 375, 815 2) 
pA ERE a ANE ee Reet See 1) () 4, 067 ) 20, 417 2) 


























1 Allotments to Alaska, Canal Zone, etc., to be determined by the Commissioner of Education, under sec, 1008 of the act. 
2 Undetermined, pending apportionment "of funds for Alaska, Canal Zone, etc. 
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Federal Relationship to High-« Education 


LTHOUGH the Constitution of the United States 

does not empower the Federal Government to 
exercise legal or administrative control over educa- 
tion in the States, over the years the Government 
has developed a significant relationship to educa- 
tion, particularly to higher education. The relation- 
ship tohigher education has taken various turns, some 
of which are outlined in the following sections. 


Aid to Institutions 


The relationship of the Federal Government to 
higher education was originated by the Congress of 
the Confederation when, in selling public land in the 
Northwest Territory to the Ohio Company in 1787, 
it made a grant of two townships for the benefit of 
a college or seminary in the new area. From this 
beginning a policy was evolved under which later 
the Federal Government provided assistance, in the 
form of grants of public lands, to States formed 
from the public domain to encourage them in the 
establishment of various types of higher education 
institutions: colleges, universities, normal schools, 
and schools of mines. 


This practice was extended through the First 
Morrill Act in 1862 which made grants of land to 
the States for colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, now commonly known as land-grant colleges 
and universities. Federal appropriations to the 
land-grant institutions were initiated through the 
Hatch Act of 1887, which made appropriations for 
the maintenance of agricultural experiment stations. 
Three years later the Second Morrill Act instituted 
appropriations for instruction in these institutions, 
and in 1914 the Smith-Lever Act began appropria- 
tions for cooperative extension work to be carried 
on by them. All of these appropriations have been 
materially increased, and they now reach a total of 
about $73 million each year. They have made a 
large contribution to the development of higher 
education in the United States. 


Forty-seven years ago (1911) the Federal Gov- 
ernment began to make grants to State maritime 


*Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, Office of 
Education. A more detailed statement than this article was 
published in Higher Education, December 1956, under the title 
‘Higher Education and the Federal Government.” 
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schools, which train officers for the merchant marine, 
but the Federal relationship to these institutions 
dates back to 1874. Four such schools are now in 
operation. ‘The Federal appropriation to these 
schools for the fiscal year 1959 is $660,000. 

Two higher education institutions—Gallaudet Col- 
lege and Howard University, both in the District of 
Columbia—receive annual appropriations from the 
Federal Government. Galladuet College, an insti- 
tution for the deaf, was established in 1857, and 
Federal appropriations for it were begun in 1858. 
For the fiscal year 1959 the appropriation is $815,000. 
Howard University, established in 1867 and federally 
aided since 1879, has been devoted primarily to the 
education of Negroes. The Federal appropriation 
to it for the current year for maintenance and oper- 
ation is $3,953,700. It receives additional appro- 
priations for physical facilities. By far the largest 
part of the budget for the university is from the 
Federal Government. 

Federal assistance for higher education was ex- 
tended by an act of Congress, approved in 1956, 
which authorizes an annual appropriation of $550,000 
for grants to be made to universities and colleges 
to promote the education and training of professional 
personnel needed in commercial fishing. 


Education for National Defense 


Education for national defense is a function of the 
Federal Government. The Government in 1802 
established the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., to train officers for the Army. 
Since that time the defense departments have de- 
veloped extensive programs for the preservice and 
inservice training of their personnel. At present four 
departments maintain undergraduate academies to 
train Regular and Reserve officers of the Armed 
Forces. _ 

Since their endowment of lands under the First 
Morrill Act in 1862 the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities have offered instruction in military tactics 
as provided by that act. The Government has pro- 
vided instructors and military equipment for this 
training, but no financial assistance. 

In 1920 the Government instituted a policy of 
military training in civilian educational institutions 
through a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in which 
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persons completing the 4-year course of study in 
military training could receive commissions in the 
Army Reserve. Five years later the Government 
instituted, on similar lines, the Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps and in 1946 the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. In these pro- 
grams the military departments provide faculty for 
the military courses, textbooks, and military equip- 
ment, but the colleges provide all facilities and their 
upkeep, storage space, and other services. Under 
what is known as the “Holloway Plan” a number of 
students who have been appointed as midshipmen, 
USNR, and are candidates for Regular commissions 
in the Navy and Marine Corps have almost all their 
expenses paid during their 4 years in college. Dur- 
ing the year 1957-58 a total of 499 units were main- 
tained which enrolled 241,896 students. These 
programs have had a distinct influence or effect on 
the institutions of higher education and have made 
a notable contribution to the national defense. 


Financial Assistance to Students 


During the depression of the 1930’s several educa- 
tional innovations were made, among them Federal 
assistance to students. A college student-aid pro- 
gram, providing part-time employment, was a 
feature of the early Federal relief measures. Even- 
tually it was placed under the direction of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Many thousands of 
college and graduate students enrolled in almost all 
the colleges and universities in the Nation received 
aid under the program. 

The second Federal venture in assisting college 
students was through the Student War Loans Pro- 
gram, which was in operation in 1942-44. From an 
appropriation made by Congress, loans were made 
to college students in technical and _ professional 
fields in order that they might continue in school. 
Under this program a total of $3,327,836 was loaned 
to 11,044 students in 287 institutions. 

The largest Federal student-assistance program 
was that which provided for the education of World 
War II veterans and later for veterans of the Korean 
conflict. Under this program more than 2 million 
veterans attended college. Under a related program 
educational assistance is provided for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of disability or dis- 
ease incurred in the line of duty during World Wars I 
and II and the Korean conflict. 

Until the enactment of the National Education 
Defense Act of 1958 the Federal Government pro- 
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vided no assistance to undergraduate college stu- 
dents except that for veterans, for students receiving 
Reserve officer training, for the education of certain 
Federal civilian employees and military personnel, 
and for a limited number of traineeship programs. 
For graduate students, however, the Government has 
provided considerable assistance in the form of fel- 
lowships and traineeships. Most of this assistance 
has been made available through the Public Health 
Service, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Under a program for the Air Force, the Army, and 
the Navy a medical student program enables seniors 
in medical schools to obtain commissions as second 
lieutenants or ensigns, as the case may be, in the 
Reserve Corps with full pay and allowances. The 
Air Force has a similar program for junior medical 
students and the Navy for first-, second-, and third- 
year medical students. 


Physical Facilities 


In several ways the Federal Government has made 
significant contributions toward meeting the need of 
colleges and universities for physical facilities. The 
Public Works Administration, initiated in 1933 as a 
means of providing jobs, stimulating business, restor- 
ing purchasing power, and helping to fulfill the need 
for permanent public services, made grants of almost 
$80% million for 662 college projects and loaned for 
these projects almost $30% million. 

In 1944, through distribution of Federal surplus 
property, Government assistance in providing physi- 
cal facilities for higher education went a step further. 
Through this program, which is still in operation, 
many millions of dollars worth of real and personal 
property have been donated or sold at large dis- 
counts to colleges and universities. 

A college housing loan program was instituted in 
1950 through which colleges and universities have 
obtained from the Federal Government long-term 
loans at low interest rates for the construction of 
student and faculty housing, infirmaries, dining fa- 
cilities, and student unions. 

A more recent development in Federal assistance 
is represented in a 6-year $180 million program of 
Federal grants for construction of research facilities 
in medical, dental, public health, and some other 
nonprofit institutions. The grants are on a match- 
ing basis, the Federal Government contributing not 
more than 50 percent of the cost of construction. 
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International Educational Relations 


The Federal Government, largely through the 
Department of State, carries on a number of pro- 
grams of international educational exchange and 
technical assistance which involve foreign countries 
and educational institutions in the United States. 
-The exchange program was initiated through the 
Buenos Aires Convention of 1936, which provided 
for the exchange of graduate students and professors 
among the United States and the signatory Latin 
American nations. It was greatly expanded through 
the Fulbright Act of 1946 and the Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1948. Hundreds of colleges and universities 
are engaged in the education of foreign students and 
in providing specialized programs for foreign visitors, 
and many faculty members of American institutions 
travel and study abroad through the exchange pro- 
grams. 

Under the auspices of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration the Government has arranged 
and financed contracts between American univer- 
sities and foreign universities as a means of developing 
abroad indigenous centers of technical assistance. 
Each center is expected to provide for its nation 
the type of higher education and the university ex- 
tension, demonstration, and advisory services to 
agriculture, industry, and government that have 
made such a notable contribution to the development 
of the United States. 


Activities of the Office of Education 


The Office of Education, a constituent unit of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, carries on numerous activities related to higher 
education. Established in 1867 to collect and dis- 
seminate educational information and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education, the Office has become 
a well-recognized source of information on higher 
education in the Nation. Its recurring statistics are 
the most comprehensive that are available on the 
status and progress of higher education, and its spe- 
cial statistical studies, carried on for years, bid fair 
to become of increasing significance. Its descriptive 
and interpretative information on higher education 
is also widely circulated and used. 

Other higher education services of the Office in- 
clude assistance on State surveys and planning of 
higher education; the discharge of certain statutory 
functions such as the annual inspection of Howard 
University; the issuance of a list of nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agencies and associations; the ad- 
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ministration of funds for the land-grant colleges and 
universities; and providing consultative services on 
higher education to individuals, institutions, asso- 
ciations, and other agencies. 

The Office also has a cooperative research program 
in education under which many higher education 
institutions receive funds for educational research. 
The grants are made through contracts with insti- 
tutions for particular projects. 


In Conclusion 


Such are some of the main relationships of the 
Federal Government to higher education. Others 
would include the relation of the social security 
program to the colleges and universities, the exten- 
sive research contracts which Government agencies 
make with institutions of higher education, the use 
of the colleges and universities in the Federal program 
of vocational rehabilitation, the extensive activities 
of the National Science Foundation some of which 
are primarily educational, and certain institutions 
maintained primarily for the education of govern- 
ment personnel such as the United States Coast 
Guard Academy, the National Bureau of Standards 
Graduate School, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture Graduate School. 

Thus it is apparent the Federal Government was 
deeply concerned with higher education before the 
enactment of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. Nevertheless that act, while not repre- 
senting an entirely new concept, is a great landmark 
in the evolution of Federal concern with higher 
education. 





Basic Research Grants and Equipment 
Donations 


Unpber Pustiic Law 85-934 agencies of the Federal 
Government that make contracts for basic scientific 
research at institutions of higher education or at 
nonprofit organizations whose primary function is 
scientific research may make grants to these institu- 
tions or organizations for support of such research. 
Heads of the Federal agencies making the grants 
are also given discretionary authority to vest in the 
institutions or organizations receiving them, title 
to equipment purchased with grant or contract 
funds. Reports on these grants and donations are 
to be made to appropriate committees of the House 
and Senate. 
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National Science Foundation Programs 


in Science Education 


YM eirtanpetan for fiscal year 1959 will make 
it possible for the National Science Foundation 
to expand its program activities in science education 
to a considerable degree during the coming year. 
Funds made available to the Division of Scientific 
Personnel and Education for program purposes will 
amount to about $62 million for fiscal year 1959. 

While the allocation of funds among the various 
types of programs in science education is still only 
tentative, it is expected that they will be distributed 
approximately as follows: 


Percent 

A. Training of science students and advanced schol- 
Cf Se ae Ree eee Sere eee a 20 
B. Training of science teachers......._-.._._....---. 60 
C. Course content improvement_.....-.....------. 10 
>. Cuber geben eteebs ss. oe 10 


The increase in funds makes possible both the 
expansion of a number of old programs and the 
development and launching of a number of new ones 
directed toward the improvement of science educa- 
tion. Following is a brief summary of projected 
program activities for the coming year arranged 
within the general categories outlined above. Pro- 
grams which will be new—and for the most part 
experimental or exploratory—are marked with an (*). 


A. Training of Science Students and Advanced 
Scholars 


Programs in the A category provide financial 
support for students and advanced scholars in 
science, mathematics, and engineering. Support for 
such programs will be increased from approximately 
$4 million in fiscal year 1958 to about $11.8 million 
in fiscal year 1959. Of the 5 programs in this group, 
3 are old programs and 2 will be undertaken on an 
experimental basis from fiscal year 1959 funds. 
Among these programs, provision is made for training 
of promising science students at the graduate and 
postdoctoral levels. 


For advanced scholars 
(1) Postdoctoral fellowships ——The postdoctoral 


*Assistant Director for Scientific Personnel and Education, 
National Science Foundation. 
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fellowship program is intended primarily for scientists 
who have recently received a doctor’s degree in 
science or engineering and who need, and who are 
qualified for, additional advanced training prepara- 
tory to specialized scientific work. Postdoctoral 
fellowships were accepted by 102 scholars from fiscal 
year 1958 funds; support is planned for 140 from the 
current budget. 

(2) Sentor postdoctoral fellowships.—Senior post- 
doctoral fellowships are awarded to scientists of 
demonstrated ability and special aptitude for pro- 
ductive scholarship in the sciences. Awards provide 
opportunity for highly specialized study and research 
during a period of leave. The program is kept highly 
individualized and flexible so that it may be adjusted 
to the individual needs of the fellow. The Founda- 
tion expects to expand this program to provide for 
75 fellows from 1959 funds, as compared with 51 in 
1958. 


For graduate students 


(1) Predoctoral fellowships.—The program of pre- 
doctoral fellowships is designed to offer support to 
unusually able students to enable them to complete 
their graduate studies with the least possible delay. 
A smail increase is planned in this program for fiscal 
year 1959—to 1,000 fellows as compared with 946 
from fiscal year 1958 funds. 


*(2) Summer study program for graduate teaching 
assistants —This program is designed to enable 
graduate teaching assistants in science and mathe- 
matics to continue their academic study during the 
summer sessions, and to help improve the attractive- 
ness of teaching assistantships as a means of gradu- 
ate student support. The program, as planned, will 
be administered by cooperating graduate institu- 
tions for summer support of graduate students who 
are teaching assistants during the academic year. 
It is estimated that this program may provide 
support for approximately 600 graduate teaching 
assistants during the summer of 1959. 


*(3) Cooperative graduate fellowships.—This new 
program differs from the predoctoral fellowship pro- 
gram in that graduate institutions will, in effect, 
receive funds for fellowship support for individual 
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graduate students of science, mathematics, and 
engineering whom they have recommended. Pre- 
liminary budgeting for the program would provide 
for approximately 1,000 fellowships from fiscal year 
1959 funds. 


B. Training of Science Teachers 


Supplemental training of science, mathematics, 
and engineering teachers will, as in the past, receive 
heavy emphasis in the Foundation’s science educa- 
tion programs for fiscal year 1959. Of the total of 
$62 million available, nearly $39 million will prob- 
ably be used for programs in this general category— 
roughly 60 percent. The larger share of these funds 
(tentatively, about $34 million) will be for the sup- 
plementary training of high school science and 
mathematics teachers; the remaining amount (ap- 
proximately $4 million) will be used in programs for 
college and university teachers of science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering. 


For high school teachers 


(1) Summer institutes for high school teachers of 
science and mathematics.—There will be a consider- 
siderable expansion of the summer institutes pro- 
grams in the summer of 1959. Present planning 
provides for 320 institutes for high school teachers, 
as compared with 118 for the summer of 1958. As 
in the past, some of these institutes will be designed 
for both high school and college teachers. 


(2) Academic year institutes —Since the beginning 
of the academic year 1956-57, the Foundation has 
administered a program of specially designed year- 
long courses of study at selected universities for 
high school science and mathematics teachers. It 
has awarded grants for 19 such institutes for the 
school year 1958-59, and expects to increase the 
number to about 30 for the following academic year. 


(3) Inservice institutes for high school teachers.— 
Inservice institutes are especially designed to meet 
needs of high school science and mathematics teach- 
ers for supplemental instruction in the subject matter 
of science through courses offered on Saturdays or 
during after-school hours. Like other Foundation 
institute programs, inservice institutes are conducted 
by colleges and universities through grants from the 
Foundation. The Foundation will support 85 in- 
service institutes for high school teachers of science 
and mathematics during the academic year 1958-59. 
A considerable expansion of this program from fiscal 
year 1959 funds is expected. 
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*(4) Summer fellowships for secondary school 
science and mathematics teachers.—The Foundation 
will begin a program of summer fellowships for 
secondary school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics. According to present plans, the first awards 
will be available for tenure during the summer of 
1959. The program is being designed to improve the 
preparation of science and mathematics teachers in 
secondary schools. It has tentatively been budgeted 
at a level which would permit approximately 750 
fellows to begin study during the summer of 1959. 


*(5) Research participation program for teacher 
training.—Through participation in laboratory re- 
search programs of colleges and universities during 
the summer, secondary school science teachers and 
science teachers in small colleges will have an oppor- 
tunity in this program to increase their professional 
background and thus to improve their classroom 
teaching. 


(6) Supplementary training program for science 
teachers.—Since science teaching is not a static pro- 
fession, the science teacher needs frequent oppor- 
tunity to obtain supplemental training in order to 
keep abreast of new developments in his teaching 
fields. While the Foundation’s institutes and sum- 
mer fellowships for high school teachers offer many 
opportunities for such study, support is needed for 
certain projects not provided for in these established 
programs. ‘This supplementary program offers a 
wide variety of opportunities for the improvement of 
the subject-matter qualification of high school and 
college teachers. ‘These include: (a) Short confer- 
ences and symposiums in specialized aspects of 
science and new developments in scientific knowl- 
edge; (b) work conferences to study improvements in 
science curriculums, in teaching procedures, and in 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge; and (c) 
group study programs designed to provide instruction 
in the sciences for teachers unable to participate in 
institutes or conferences because of conditions such 
as geographical isolation. All of these programs and 
conferences will be conducted by colleges, universi- 
ties, scientific societies, and similar institutions. 

Some exploratory work will very likely be done 
during the current year on the need for Foundation 
support of training in science for supervisors and 
teachers at the elementary level. 


For college teachers 


— (1) Sctence faculty fellowships —This program was 
designed particularly for the many college teachers 
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of science, mathematics, and engineering who were 
drawn into teaching after receiving only a nominal 
amount of post-baccalaureate training as well as for 
those who have been teaching for a long time with 
little opportunity for “refresher training” in their 
fields of specialization. A considerable expansion is 
planned in this program from fiscal year 1959 funds: 
from 179 fellowships from fiscal year 1958 funds to 
approximately 300 fellows from the current appro- 
priation. 

(2) Summer institutes for college teachers —The 
Foundation has supported summer institutes for the 
supplemental training of college teachers in science 
and engineering each year since the summer of 1953. 
Five such institutes were conducted in the summer 
of 1958; plans call for approximately 35 for the 
summer of 1959. 


*(3) Summer conferences for college teachers —A 
number of short conferences (of about 2 weeks dura- 
tion) for college teachers of science and mathematics 
have been supported in the past by the Foundation 
on an exploratory basis. Since such conferences have 
proved to be effective, they will probably be sup- 
ported on an expanded “program” basis during the 
academic year 1958-59. 

*(4) Summer institutes for technical training school 
faculties —The objective of this new program is to 
establish summer institutes for the training of 
teachers in technical training schools. Institutes pro- 
grams will be built specifically around work in science 
and mathematics to meet the training requirements 
of the teachers in these institutions. They will be 
organized and administered in a manner similar to 
that of the established summer institutes programs. 


C. Course Content Improvement 


Progress in science has been so-rapid in recent 
years that the courses in science and mathematics 
offered in most secondary schools no longer reflect 
either the current state of knowledge or the attitude 
of mind which characterize modern scientific study. 
In consequence of this failure of science instruction 
in the primary and secondary schools to keep pace 
with the growth of knowledge, the interests of 
students have not been sufficiently stimulated, and 
they have been poorly prepared for advanced study 
in colleges and universities. 

The seriousness of the situation has led many 
eminent scientists to devote their efforts to a 
thorough and critical reexamination of science pro- 
grams in the public schools. The National Science 
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Fcundation is supporting major studies of science and 
mathematics curriculums in the secondary schools in 
which the knowledge, judgment, and experience of 
distinguished scientists and skillful teachers have 
been welded together to produce new and imaginative 
approaches to science instruction. 

The development of a new approach to the teach- 
ing of high school physics is nearing completion 
and work has been started on a similar project for 
mathematics. The Foundation is interested in 
assisting scientists in undertaking similar attempts 
to improve the quality of the subject matter in other 
scientific disciplines and in extending these efforts 
to reach other levels in the schools and colleges. 

The Foundation supports other efforts to improve 
instruction, including conferences of college and high- 
school teachers of science and mathematics for the 
purpose of considering appropriate materials to be 
included in courses in mathematics and the scientific 
disciplines, and the development of new and imagin- 
ative teaching aids in science such as films and other 
materials that enrich and extend the effectiveness of 
science teaching. Approximately $6 million has 
been allocated for use in the improvement of course 
content from fiscal year 1959 funds. 


D. Other Problem Areas 


Approximately one-tenth of the funds for science 
education for fiscal year 1959 will be used for pro- 
grams directed toward other problems. Except for 
the scientific manpower program, these activities are 
centered in the Special Projects in Science Education 
Section of the Foundation which is concerned prin- 
cipally with the experimental testing and develop- 
ment of promising new ideas for the improvement of 
science instruction. 


(1) Visiting scientists —Through this program, 
which will be considerably expanded during the 
current academic year, outstanding scientists are 
enabled to visit secondary schools and small colleges 
and universities to make personal contacts with 
students and teachers, to acquaint them with the 
sciences as vital activities, and to offer such counsel 
on careers and educational. matters as may be 
appropriate. Professional scientific societies in vari- 
ous disciplines plan, set up, and administer the 
associated projects. 


(2) Traveling science libraries —This program is 
conducted for the Foundation by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and has 
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as its primary purpose the task of making available 
to high schools, on a loan basis, sets of carefully 


selected books on science and mathematics. Plans 
for the year 1958-59 call for the circulation of 365 
such sets among approximately 1,350 schools. 

(3) Traveling science demonstration lecture pro- 
gram.—This program provides opportunities for 
secondary school students and teachers to observe 
special science lecture-demonstrations in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and mathematics. Especially 
trained secondary school science teachers present the 
demonstration lectures. Heretofore, the training of 
these teachers has been done exclusively at the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies with joint sponsor- 
ship of the Atomic Energy Commission. This pro- 
gram will be expanded to provide additional regional 
training centers. Plans for the year 1959-60 pro- 
vide for the training and support of 140 traveling 
teachers for a year of school visits under this ex- 
panded program. 

(4) Science clubs and student science projects.— 
This program is designed to stimulate interest in 
science and in scientific and engineering careers 
among students below the college level by supporting 
extracurricular science projects under the guidance 
of national youth organizations. 

(5) State academies of science-—State Academies 
of Science and similar nonprofit scientific societies 
operating within a State or region will be supported 
under this program in carrying out specific projects to 
improve the status of science and science education. 

(6) Career information.—This program will sup- 
port the development and dissemination of authori- 
tative facts about careers in science to high school 
students, guidance counselors, and science teachers 
through publications and conferences sponsored by 
the professional scientific societies and other quali- 
fied nonprofit agencies. 

*(7) International science education programs.— 
It is the primary objective of these new programs to 
strengthen our Nation’s total scientific effort and 
particularly our science education programs by pro- 
viding opportunities for American scientists and 
educators to learn from their colleagues in other 
countries as much as possible about the strong points 
of the science education programs in other nations. 
Although these activities are still in the planning 
stage, it is expected that they will include confer- 
ences, curricular studies, and extensive reviews of 
instructional materials used for teaching science in 
other countries. Other types of activity may 
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include support for American scientists and edu- 
cators participating in exchange missions primarily 
concerned with the comparative study of science 
education systems. 

(8) The scientific manpower _ program.—Signifi- 
cantly greater support will be given to the Scientific 
Manpower Program for administration of its two 
primary activities, the National Register of Scien- 
tists and Engineers, and Scientific Manpower 
Studies. 


Concluding Statement 


In summary, the substantially increased funds 
available to the Foundation for programs in science 
education for fiscal year 1959 will be applied to the 
expansion of proven programs and the development 
of new and experimental approaches directed toward 
the improvement of science education at all levels. 
Significant support will be given to programs for the 
training of science students and advanced scholars, 
the supplemental training of science teachers, the 
development of improved course content materials, 
and exploration of other promising attacks on the 
numerous problems in science education. 





Changes in Social Security Act 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, as well as all 
other employers whose employees are covered by 
social security, are affected by recent congressional 
amendments to the Social Security Act. Effective 
January 1, 1959, the tax by employer and employee 
will be 2% percent instead of the present 2% percent, 
and the tax base will be increased from the first 
$4,200 of salary to the first $4,800, thus increasing 
the maximum yearly tax from $94.50 to $120. By 
1969, employer and employee will each pay a tax 
of 4% percent. 

Payments to retired workers aged 65 or over now 
range from $30 to $108.50. Under the new amend- 
ments, the range will be from $33 to $116, and the 
maximum for a retired worker and his wife will 
be increased from $162.80 to $174. As a result of 
increases in social security taxes by employers and 
employees and in the amount of salary taxed, the 
maximum monthly retirement benefit will eventually 
be $127 for a single retired wcrker and $190.50 for 


a worker and wife 65 or over. 
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College Housing Program To Operate 


on a Contingency Basis 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, in a statement 
gee August 27, 1958, announced the Govern- 
ment’s policy regarding college housing during the 
next several months. The President noted that he 
had proposed to the Congress: “‘(1) a 6-year program 
of Federal assistance for urban renewal totaling 
$1.3 billion; (2) an additional $200 million for college 
housing loans, and (3) several liberalized require- 
ments designed to stimulate housing construction 
through the increased use of private capital. 

“In the absence of legislation enacting this 
program,” said the President, “and to provide as 
much flexibility as possible until the next Congress 
can act on housing legislation, I am today taking the 
following action: 

“While continuing the college housing program 
insofar as the receiving and processing of applicatioas 
is concerned, the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
will be unable to make commitments at this time in 
the absence of a congressional authorization of funds. 

“T shall ask the forthcoming 86th Congress to 
remedy the lack of legislation in the housing field. 
Specific recommendations will be made to the Con- 
gress in the annual budget message to provide for 
needed authorizations for urban renewal, for college 
housing loans, for an increase in the mortgage 
insurance authority to meet developing requirements, 
and for such other provisions as may then be needed 
to carry out our national housing policies.” 

The statement by the President has the effect of 
continuing the operation of the College Housing 
Program. Operating funds are available for the 
Community Facilities Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, to continue the program 
in all respects with the exception of committing the 
Federal Government on loans beyond the present 
authorization of $925 million. Since the present 
authorization had been committed to nearly the 
maximum amount by August 30, further activities 
of the College Housing Program will be limited. 
However, colleges and universities interested in 
making applications for loans may proceed to do so. 


‘*Chief, Campus Planning and Development, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. 
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Announcement by Community Facilities 
Administration 

Commissioner John C. Hazeltine of the Community 
Facilities Administration announced on September 
15 “that the Regional Offices of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency have been instructed to con- 
tinue to accept and process applications for college 
housing loans, but that the Agency will be unable 
to make final commitments in the absence of a 
Congressional authorization of funds.” Commis- 
sioner Hazeltine also stated in the announcement 
that “there is a normal processing delay between the 
submission of a new application and its final approval 
and execution of a loan agreement, and if a major 
portion of this processing has been completed, it is 
possible that this will prevent delay in actual 
construction starts and hence in occupancy by 
students and faculty when funds permit.” 


The Current Operation 


The Community Facilities Administration, Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency, may thus receive and 
process applications for college housing loans to the 
point of final commitment. The Office of Education 
will continue to advise on educational phases of the 
program. Since the Administration 1equested addi- 
tional:funds for loans on residential facilities from 
the 85th Congress, the implication is that applica- 
tions will be considered only for such facilities at 
this time. It is believed that the President will 
ask the 86th Congress to authorize additional loan 
funds to assist in the construction of student and 
faculty residential facilities. 

The 85th Congress did initiate legislation for addi- 
tional authorizations for all loan categories of the 
College Housing Program and added a new section 
on loans for academic facilities. This proposed legis- 
lation, a part of the Housing Act of 1958, was passed 
by the Senate but defeated in the House. The 
present operation of the College Housing Program 
is therefore in line with the Administration’s belief 
in the fundamental need for the program and assur- 
ance that the 86th Congress will seriously consider 
continuing the initial phases of the program with 
an additional authorization. 
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Evolution of the Program 


The original legislation creating the College Hous- 
ing Program was included in the Housing Act of 
1950. A $300 million loan fund was authorized at 
that time to provide student and faculty residential 
facilities. Under the act, colleges and universities 
could secure loans at low interest rates for long 
periods. Initially the period of amortization on these 
loans was 40 years, but an amendment has increased 
the maximum period of amortization to 50 years. 
No terminal date has been established for the pro- 
gram. The funds originally authorized, and aug- 
mented in succeeding years, may be loaned and 
reloaned for the purposes designated as long as the 
needs exist. Interest rates on college housing loans 
have ranged from 2% to 3% percent. The rate 
established by a formula in the legislation is 2% 
percent for fiscal year 1959. 


These long-term loans at low interest rates have 
been particularly attractive to colleges and universi- 
ties since the termination of the Korean crisis and 
the upturn in enrollments. Congress has recognized 
the needs of the colleges and universities for these 
loan funds and has increased the authorizations in 
successive years to a total of $925 million. In 1955 
the basic definition of residential facilities was ex- 
panded, and the legislation was amended to include 
loan provision for student unions, separate dining 
facilities, student health centers and other essential 
service facilities under a general category labelled 
“other educational facilities.” A maximum limita- 
tion of $100 million was established for loans to cover 
this new category of facilities. The program was 
again extended in 1957 by an amendment which 
established a maximum limitation of $25 million for 
hospital schools of nursing to construct residential 
facilities for nurses and interns. 


The increasing use of the Federal loan program by 
colleges and universities was stimulated by higher 
enrollments and by their attempts to maintain some 
balance in campus planning and development. As 
residential facilities were added on campuses, dining 
and other service facilities were required. Student 
centers or unions and health facilities either had to 
be constructed or expanded. The total of these 
facilities provided through Federal loans is impres- 
sive. 

As of August 31, 1958, 1,382 applications had 
been received from institutions of higher learning 
for $1,363,352,000 to finance facilities under the 
College Housing Program. There were 741 appli- 
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cations approved, as of that date, for $734,056,000 
in loan funds. An additional 145 applications had 
reservations of $165,220,000, pending final approval. 
Funds for service facilities were committed in their 
entirety of $100 million. The total authorization 
of $925 million had also been committed in full, with 
the exception of minor amounts reserved for 
acceptable changes in construction under approved 
loans. 


Legislation Proposed 


During the session of Congress recently adjourned, 
the Senate and House Committees on Banking and 
Currency held hearings on legislation proposed to 
extend and amend the basic law. The effects of 
world competition in education, particularly in the 
sciences and technical fields, were notably strong, 
and many citizens throughout the country as well 
as members of the Congress felt the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assist institutions of higher learning 
in financing urgently needed educational facilities. 

As a result of this concern, the Senate introduced 
a new section in the Housing Act of 1958 for loans 
to cover classroom buildings and other academic 
facilities. The new section was incorporated in the 
act with an authorization for $125 million to provide 
direct loans and a $250 million guaranteed loan 
authorization for classrooms, laboratories, and re- 
lated facilities (including initial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities) necessary or appropriate for 
the instruction of students or the administration 
of the institution. The new section also provided 
that loans could be made for new construction or 
for the rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or 
improvement of existing structures for the uses 
described above if these structures were otherwise 
inadequate. 

The Senate passed the act, with the new section 
on loans for academic facilities and also increased 
the authorization for residential facilities by $400 
million, the service facilities category by $50 million, 
and the hospital schools of nursing category by $50 
million. House action on the proposed legislation 
was delayed until late in the second session. 

The House Committee on Banking and Currency 
reported on the measure, including the new amend- 
ment which would provide loans for academic 
facilities. 'The House increased the authorization 
for direct loans under the proposed new section to 
$250 million and eliminated the guaranteed loan 
provision. Increased authorizations proposed for 
residential facilities of $400 million, service facilities 
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of $50 million, and hospital schools of nursing for 
$50 million were identical to the Senate version of 
the act. 

This more liberal version of the Housing Act for 
1958 was brought to the floor of the House without 
a rule. The two-thirds vote required for passing 
the act was missed by a narrow margin and the act 
defeated. Because of the press of major legislation 
during the closing days of the session, no modified 
or compromise bill was passed by either house in 
place of the defeated bill. Leaders of both houses 
in Congress expressed regret that the Housing Act 
for 1958 was defeated. 

Because President Eisenhower believes that the 
College Housing Program should be continued until 
the next Congress can act on the legislation, he has 
placed the College Housing Program on a contin- 


gency basis of operation, as his statement of August 
27 indicates. 





Summary of National Defense Education Act 
(Continued from p. 27) 


policies and methods to be followed, and (4) provides 
necessary fiscal procedures and reports. 


Science Information Service: Title IX 


Science Information Service: This unit is established 
in the National Science Foundation. Through it, 
the Foundation will provide or arrange for indexing, 
abstracting, translating, and other services leading 
to a more effective dissemination of scientific infor- 
mation, and to undertake programs to develop new 
or improved methods for making scientific informa- 
tion available. 


Science Information Council: This Council, also in 
the National Science Foundation, will advise the 
head of the Science Information Service. 


Improvement of Statistical Services of State Educational Agencies: 
Title X, Section 1009 


Purpose: This title authorizes Federal grants to 
States to assist their State educational agencies to 
improve and strengthen their statistical services. 


Federal grants authorized: Up to $50,000 annually 
for each State for fiscal 1959, and for each of the next 
3 years. 


Matching: States must match Federal funds dollar- 
for-dollar. 
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Use of Federal Funds: May be used for the expenses 
of new programs, or of additions to or expansions of 
existing programs, of State educational agencies for 
statistical services, including (1) improving the col- 
lection, analysis, and reporting of statistical data 
supplied by local educational units, (2) the develop- 
ment of accounting and reporting manuals to serve 
as guides for local educational units, (3) the conduct 
of conferences and training for personnel of local 
educational units and of periodic reviews and evalua- 
tion of the program for records and reports, (4) 
improving methods for obtaining, from other State 
agencies within the State, educational data not 
collected by the State educational agency, or (5) 
expediting the processing and reporting of statistical 
data through installation and operation of mechan- 
ical equipment. 


State plans: To participate, a State must submit to 
the Commissioner of Education a State plan which 
sets forth the programs to be carried out and the 
methods to be followed and provide for necessary 
fiscal procedures and reports. 
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General Education in the Colleges of Arkansas, by 
Hoyt Trowbridge. Arkansas Experiment in Teacher 
Education, a project sponsored by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 512 Baptist Medical 
Arts Building, 12th and Marshall Streets, Little 
Rock, Ark., Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1958. Paper, 156 p. 


International Relations in Institutions of Higher 
Education in the South, by Fred Cole. Washington 
6, D. C., American Council on Education, 1958. 
169 p. $3. 


Kentucky College and University Enrollments 1956 
and 1957, by Kentucky Council on Public Higher 
Education. Frankfort, Ky., New Capitol Annex, 
Council on Public Higher Education, 1958. Paper, 
44 p. Free. 


Proceedings of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, seventy-first 
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annual convention, Denver, Colo., November 11-14, 
1957, Charles P. McCurdy, Jr., ed. 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., NW., Washington 6, D. C., the 
Association, Paper, 423 p. 


The Poultry Industry, by A. William Jasper. 
Cambridge 38, Mass., Bellman Publishing Co., 


1958. Paper, 36 p. $1. (Vocational and Profes- 
sional Monographs, No. 95.) 


Physical Education, by George K. Makeshine. 
Cambridge 38, Mass., Bellman Publishing Co., 1958. 


Paper, 32 p. $1. (Vocational and Professional 
Monographs, No. 68.) 


Recreation Leadership, by W. C. Sutherland. 
Cambridge 38, Mass., Bellman Publishing Co. 1958. 
Paper, 36 p. $1. (Vocational and Professional 
Monographs, No. 87.) 


The Role of the College in the Recruitment of Teach- 
ers: A Report for the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, by Frederic W. Ness. Washington, D. C., 
Association of American Colleges, 1958. Paper, 
83 p. 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loan Funds. A\l- 
bany 1, N. Y., State University of New York, 1958. 
Paper, 92 p. 

Selected Books for the College and University Ad- 
ministrator. Compiled and annotated by Karl W. 


Bigelow. New York, N. Y., Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 
Paper, 26p. $1. 

The Survey of Higher Educationin Michigan. John 


Dale Russell, Director of the Survey. Staff Study 
No. 8, Financial Assistance to Students in Michigan 
Institutions of Higher Education, by John X. Jam- 
rich; Staff Study No. 9, Space Utilization and Value 
of Physical Plants in Michigan Institutions of Higher 
Education, by John Dale Russell and John X. Jam- 
rich; Staff Study No. 10, Faculties of the Michigan 
Institutions of Higher Education, by John X. Jam- 
rich; Staff Study No. 11, Institutional Planning for 
Higher Education 1n Michigan, by John Dale Russell. 
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Staff Study No. 12, Control and Coordination of 
Higher Education in Michigan, by John Dale Russell, 
P. O. Box 240, Michigan Legislative Study Com- 
mittee on Higher Education, Lansing, Mich., 1958. 
Processed, p. 116, 214, 204, 149, and 91, respectively. 


Teacher Education Census, Report No. 13, Fall, 
1957; Report No. 14, Spring, 1958; City College, 
Hunter College, Brooklyn College, Queens College. 
535 E. 80th St., New York 21, N. Y., Board of 
Higher Education, Division of Teacher Education. 
Processed, p. 31, 28. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 
1958: Report of the Eleventh Annual National Supply 
and Demand Study, by Research Division, National 
Education Association of the United States. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., the Association, 1958. Paper, 30 p. 
50 cents. 
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